I0o                             STORM  OVER THE  LAND
hospitals he had held their hands and talked with them. Now for the first
time he saw them as the rain of enemy rifle shots picked them off.
While he stood watching this bloody drama a bullet whizzed five feet
from him, was deflected, and struck Surgeon Crawford of the iO2nd Penn-
svlvaria in the ankle. While he yet stood there within three feet of the
President an officer fell with a death wound.
In officially reporting the afternoon's losses at 300, Halleck wrote that
*a few men in the trenches were picked off by rebel sharpshooters5. The fire
of those who came near picking off Lincoln was at long range, it would seem
from the report of a chief of staff who suggested to Major General Augur,
in command* the driving away of 4a thin line of the enemy (not more than
500), who occupy a crest and house near our line and noo yards only from
Fort Stevens', the special object being 'to put them out of a large house occu-
pied by sharpshooters*. So it was probable the men noo yards away were
shooting that day at a man, any man on a rampart or in a trench who made
a good target, though they would concede that a man six feet four in height
was a shade easier to draw a bead on. Twice they nearly got the tall man.
*Amid the whizzing bullets,9 wrote Nicolay and Hay, the President held to
his place 'with ,.. grave and passive countenance/ till finally 'General
Wright peremptorily represented to him the needless risk he was running.1
Another onlooker that day, facing Lincoln from a mile away, was the
man whom the South in 1860 voted for overwhelmingly as its choice for
President of the United States, the Kentuckian who hoped to pay a promised
call at the Executive Mansion, General John C. Breckinridge.
In his diary Welles wrote of riding out in the afternoon to Fort Stevens,
of Senator Wade coining up beside him, the two of them entering the fort,
'As we came out of the fort/ wrote Welles, Tour or five of the wounded
men were carried by on stretchers. It was nearly dark as we left. Driving,,.
out, we passed fields as well as roads full of soldiers, hones, teams, mules.
Camp-fires lighted up the woods... stragglers by the wayside were many.
Some were doubtless sick, some were drunk, some weary and exhausted.
Then men on horseback, on mules, in wagons as well as on foot, batteries
of artillery, caissons, an innumerable throng. It was exciting and wild.
Much of life and much of sadness/
Official records of the only battle of the war where Lincoln was an eye-
witness and a target gave the Union losses at 380 killed and 319 wounded,
The next morning Early's army was gone. Again on July i4th Washing-
ton bad mail and telegrams. Somewhere toward the Shenandoah. Valley
.x&BidKd larly's army with its plunder-kdea wagons, audacity on its
bsanetf, mooey in its strongboxes, shoes on feet that had started north
barefoot.